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ABSTRACT 

With a national goal announced as "ending welfare as 
we know it," it is necessary to discuss questions regarding 
targeting, sanctions and incentives, service delivery, anH success 
criteria for adult literacy programs that attempt to tra^ 
low-literate adults for jobs. At present, there are about " -r-15 
million recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) , 
two-thirds of them being children. Total expenditures for benefits in 
1992 were more than $22 billion. More than half of the 4.6 million 
parents on Ai-DC are under 30 years old, with 8 percent under 20 years 
old. Approximately two-thirds of welfare recipients collect. - 
assistance for less than 2 years at a time, using it as a transition 
through hard times. As a group, welfare recipients have significantly 
lower educational attainment and achievement than the general adult 
population, with nearly half having less than a high school diploma; 
40 percent of welfare recipients in a national survey of adult 
education programs possessed skills below the high school entry 
level. Approximately 70 percent of welfare recipients are 
concentrated in the two lowest literacy levels. Like other adult 
literacy students, AFDC recipients who enroll in adult literacy 
classes often have negative prior school experiences, learning 
disabilities, low self-esteem, and little confidence in their 
capacity to l^arn. In order to formulate policies to reform welfare, 
answers to th< following questions must be sought: What should the 
%oais of adult literacy and basic skills programs for welfare 
recipients be? What performance standards should be developed for the 
literacy and basic skills components of welf are~to~work programs? 
What is known about successful strategies for welfare-to-work 
programs? How should resources be targeted? and What are the policy 
and legislative implications of these recommendations? (Contains 14 
references.) (KC) 
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This summary paper was prepared by staff of the National Institute for Literacy to serve as a stimulus for 
d^SSS!^ at a policy forum on Achieving the National Education Goal on Adult Uteracy 
£ be heW onJune 23-24, 1 994 at the Westin ANA Hotel in Washington.D.C. This forum .s jointly 
spo^soSt by the Nalnai Institute for Uteracy, the National Education Goals Panel and the Nafonal 
Governors Association. 

The forum will engage policymakers, researchers, practitioners and citizens in serious and creative 
discussion of the ideas raised in a set of papers commissioned by the National Educafon Goafc Band and 
the National Institute for Uteracy. In these papers researchers were asked to exam.ne the s.gmficance of 
te fcSS of tTSatmal AduU Uteracy Survey (NALS) for achieving critical national po icy goals mclud.ng 
the aouEacy and life long learning goal of the National Education Goals. A volume of the complete set 
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In oreoarinq summary papers for this forum, NIFL staff have drawn on the commissioned papers and on 
aEX*^ZX™ We have placed their research findings in a uniform framework that mciudes 
a series of key questions to be addressed by forum participants. 
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WHAT KIND OF ADULT LITERACY POLICY DO W£ NEED 
IF WE ARE SERIOUS ABOUT ENDING WELFARE AS WE KNOW IT? 



INTRODUCTION 

The Clinton Administration has put forward a set of proposals aimed at "ending welfare as we 
know it." A much-publicized element of this plan is a two-year time limit on cash assistance 
and a greater emphasis on "promoting self-sufficiency through access to education and 
training." The goal is to assure that by the end of two years adult recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) have the skills, knowledge and resources necessary to 
achieve self-support and find work in the private sector. Those unable to find private sector 
jobs will be supported via community service jobs. 

These proposals have given rise to energetic debate within Congress and across the country. 
While thore is widespread agreement with the goal of ending welfare as we know it, there is 
equally widespread debate about what should replace it — a debate that reflects varying 
beliefs about why families come to depend on cash assistance for support in the first place. 

This most recent national debate follows more than a decade of widespread experimentation 
with welfare reform and four years of experience in implementing the 1988 Family Support Act 
(FSA). FSA attempted to codify the learnings from the earlier period of experimentation. 
FSA's centerpiece — the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS) — is 
based on two major assumptions: (1; that it is the responsibility of parents to support their 
families and of government to assist them in gaining the skills and resources necessary to 
fulfill that responsibility, and (2) that a strong foundation of literacy and basic skills is critical to 
the successful transition to employment and self-sufficiency for AFDC parents — especially 
young parents. 

While JOBS remains the core of most current welfare reform proposals, the differences among 
them reflect the variety of interpretations of the most effective way to implement JOBS. Of 
particular interest to those involved with adult literacy and basic skills policy are questions 
regarding: 

• targeting: which sub groups within the AFDC population should be targeted for 
participation in JOBS? 

• sanctions and incentives: what are the best ways to assure participation in 
JOBS? what is the impact of making participation in literacy and basic skills 
programs mandatory? 

• service delivery: what is the role of adult literacy and basic skills program 
services in helping families move off AFDC? where do these services "fit" in 
the transitional process? Should they be offered as the first step in a sequence 
of services intended to lead to employment? integrated with job-specific 
training? offered as a supplement to placement in private sector employment? 



• success: what should the goal of adult literacy and basic skills programs be 
for adult AFDC recipients? what do we know about service delivery strategies 
that are most effective at reaching these goals? 

Our answers to these questions are especially important, given a constrained fiscal 
environment for state and federal budgets. Policymakers In every state will have to make 
choices about the most effective use of combined public and private, federal, state and local 
resources to achieve our shared national goal of welfare reform and human capital 
development 

The purpose of this Policy Forum is to generate creative and thoughtful discussion among 
policymakers, practitioners, researchers and citizens about what we can do as a nation to put 
in place a system that helps adults dependent on the welfare system develop the skills and 
knowledge necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 



★ * * * * 

I. WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT WELFARE RECIPIENTS? 



A. Demographics of the Welfare Population 

Estimates of the current number of recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
hover between 14 and 15 million. Two-thirds of this number are children. Total expenditures 
for benefits in 1992 — when there were 13.6 million recipients — exceeded $22 billion. The 
Federal share was about $13 billion, or 1% of the federal budget. States paid the remaining 
costs. 

The 4.6 million parents on AFDC are, on the whole, a young population. Eight percent are 
currently under twenty — the definition of teen parents. More than 50% are under 30. They 
are all races: 39% are African-American, 38% White, 17% Hispanic. (Martinson) 

According to Mark Greenberg of the Center for Law and Social Policy, there is "no good long- 
term data on how people use AFDC, why they exit or do not exit, what happens when they 
exit, why they do or do not return, what happens when they go to work." Most of the existing 
data focuses on discrete periods of continuous receipt of AFDC — what are called "spells" — 
rather than cumulative time on welfare rolls. While only a very small percentage of AFDC 
recipients — approximately 15% — receive continuous assistance for eight or more years, 
many more are on and off the rolls for briefer "spells." 

Approximately two-thirds of welfare recipients collect cash assistance for less than 2 years at 
a spell, using it as a kind of transition through hard times. Approximately 50% of this 
population return at some point over the next five years, during another period of 
unemployment or hard times. (Greenberg) Existing data suggests that those who first collect 
welfare as teen parents, have very young children, are single parents, are members of a 
minority group, have less than a high school diploma, and have little to no work experience 
are more likely to spend more time on welfare. (Martinson) 
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B. Educational Attainment and Skills of Welfare Recipients 

As a group, welfare recipients have significantly lower educational attainment and 
achievement than the general adult population. 

• Nearly 50% of weifare recipients have less than a high schoJ diploma, as 
compared with 27V> of the general adult population. 

• 40% of the welfare recipients included in Development Associates' survey of 
adult education students and programs possessed skills below the high school 
entry level. 

• 70% of welfare recipients in the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) sample 
are concentrated at the two lowest literacy levels on all three NALS scales — 
prose, document and quantitative literacy. They scored an average of 30 points 
- one level — lower than the national average. 

• Nearly 15% of NALS respondents who reported having a learning disability also 
reported receiving public assistance. 

The NALS data underline the significance of low educational attainment and skills for "ending 
welfare as we know it." The data show a consistent and strong correlation — regardless of 
race, ethnicity and gender — between how well an adult scored on the three NALS scales 
and how well he or she is likely to do in the labor market. 

Adults who scored highest on the scales are most likely to have worked the most number of 
weeks in the preceding year and to have the highest hourly and weekly wage, tie highest 
household income, and the lowest welfare receipt. Conversely, those who scored at the two 
lowest levels are the most likely to experience unemployment, employment at a low wage, 
and household income significantly below the poverty level. 

Since 70% of AFDC recipients scored at these two lowest levels, it is highly likely that, in the 
words of Pat Rickard of California's GAIN program, "[they] are ill-equipped to enter the world 
of work and will require long-term participation in education to attain the skill levels needed to 
obtain employment." 

This correlation between skills level and earnings is confirmed by five year follow-up data 
from Mathematical evaluation of the San Jose Center for Employment Training (CET), as weli 
as by data from a three year follow-up study of welfare recipients who participated in 
Oregon's New JOBS program in the 80's. 

The chart below presents average reading and math scale scores on BASIS (Oregon's version 
of the CASAS) and average annual wages by degree level for those enrollees (regardless of 
participation in any particular services) who were working in each of the three fellow up years. 
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Income over Time by Education and Skill Level 



Education 


BASIS 

Reading 

Score 


BASIS 

Math 

Score 


Year 1 
(10/87- 
9/88) 


Year 2 
(10/88- 
9/89) 


Year 3 
(10/89- 
9/90) 


no degree 


234.9 


217.0 


$3,034 


$4,072 


$5,839 


GED 


243.8 


229.4 


$3,104 


$4,617 


$6,126 


high 
school 
diploma 


244.1 


229.7 


$3,788 


$5,243 


$7,358 


Associate's 
degree 


247.5 


237.4 


$3,982 


$7,762 


$9,932 



The most striking feature of the follow-up data presented here is that, while there is little 
difference between participants in the first year of follow up, the difference in earning capacity 
by score and education level becomes marked over time. (Hughes) 

C. Life Circumstances that Impact Service Delivery 

AFDC recipients who enroll in adult literacy, basic skills or GED pi .grams share important 
characteristics w,th other adult literacy students. Many tend to have negative experiences 
2hE T°, 9 and u education. A significant percentage may have a history of learning 
disabilities. They may have low self-esteem and little confidence in their capacity to learn 

Like other parents enrolled in adult literacy programs, AFDC recipients are faced with 

ESSE 2! Tf S °u n 5 eir time and attention - A stucj y of black and white low-income 
female headed households conducted in the early 80's found that members of these 

° xp *™ nced f ° ur times 33 man V »fe events requiring change and readjustment 
£££ ^? iy 5 Ua,S - ,n *? S ! households - events ^ch as loss of housing due to fire or 
eviction family illness, unsafe housing conditions, domestic violence and neighborhood crime 
and violence occur on the average of once every two months, upsetting family stability and 
often interfering with efforts to persist in adult literacy programs. 

AFDC/JOBS recipients differ from other adult learners, however, in at least one important way 
they come as mandatory rather than voluntary learners. As a result, they may lack the 
motivation to persist that voluntary learners bring. 

toU^SEE* rel6 t a f e 0f J Selected Characteristics for 1992 JOBS Participants" reveals that, of 
the 510,000 monthly participants in JOBS, 24.5% were enrolled in literacy, basic skills or GED 
services. This is the highest percent enrolled in any JOBS-related service. We know |S e 
about the circumstances that led to basic skills placement for these adults ~ what choices 

Htel ifiS^*? h H d enr ° lted in an ° ther service previous| y- what the J* market is 
like in their locality. Nor do we know what impact a time limit might have on participation 
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We know just as little about the services JOBS participants are enrolled in, other than that 
programs must meet the 20-hour per week participation criterion. We have no information 
important program factors such as — 

• how services are funded (i.e., through JOBS, ABA, JTPA, state sources), 

• what mix of education, job readiness and counseling is included, 

• what support services are provided, 

• how well they prepare enrollees for successful transition off welfare. 



***** 



To be successful in [increasing the literacy and credential receipt of welfare 
recipients] welfare-to-work programs must make a focused, specific, and 
concerted effort to improve the literacy levels of welfare recipients. Achieving 
results requires strenuous efforts to identify, implement, and maintain effective 
program practices. 

— Karen Martinson, MDRC 



***** 



H. WHAT POLICIES AND RESOURCES ARE NECESSARY TO "END WELFARE AS WE 

uAv^oTcunc mL?* the human capital development reb^iira vro 

HAVE BEEN DEPENDENT ON WELFARE? 



What should the goals of adult literacy and basic skills programs for welfare 
recipients be? 

1 . What do welfare recipients need to know and be able to do to qualify for and 
find private sector jobs that will enable them to support their families? 

3. What would the transition to this goal look like for a typical welfare recipient? 

a. What combination of services and resources is necessary to suDDort this 
transition? ^ 

b. What should the sequence of services be? 

c Who needs to be involved in developing, communicating, monitoring and 
evaluating the effectiveness of this transition? 



B. What performance standards should be developed for the literacy and basic 
skills components of welfare-to-work programs? 

1 . How should we measure customer progress and success in the education 
components of welfare-to-work programs? 

a. What skills, knowledge, and abilities are important to develop and 
measure? 

b. What stakeholders should be involved in setting these standards? 
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2. What assessment approaches are available to measure progress in these areas for 
s% U Sers? Very ' eVel ° f HteraCy devel °P^ent. and for ESL as weH as rafrve Er^ish 



C. 



What do we know about successful strategies for welfare-to-work programs? 



1 . Recent evaluations of welfare reform programs suggest several factors that are 

ssaisrsr achievement of sw,,s and 

a 



c. 



SLIT't * 864 ^ fl0a,S ' Data from the MDRC valuation of GAIN 
£ * 6 m ° St successtul P ro grams were those that were clearest 

S'ssr and * at oriemed an program ~ to - d 

The need for interagency collaboration and coordination of 

h"".! 00- 8nd State teveI - " Counties have established 
strong collaboration among social service, education, and job training 
agencies in the planning and implementation of GAIN have been 

foT«H^ standards ^d outcomes 

ISniHc^ 6 ° f the ^ P«tWpant and in identifying basic 
skills needs in relation to specific employment goals." (Rickard) 

The need to develop service strategies that are specifically 
customized to address the special needs and circumstomL of 
welfare recipients. "GAIN counties where adults showed gam?in skills 

fol.rnn d t Cred T' a,S inC,Uded C,0Se attendance monitoring 9 and quS 
follow-up to resolve attendance problems, counseling to "buffer" we fare 

S C h ' P '1 ntS H franSit !°? t0 SCh ° 01 and t0 su PP° rt the ™ while they areTn 
SSS'i? SP ? C,a accom modations for slower learners and those at 
lowest literacy levels.... [In addition, GAIN data show that] program? 

"tTZEF TP 0 "' t0 U,timate issue facing this wuTation 
n J^n tl f ° r em P i0Vment and self-sufficiency. Welfare recipients are 
likely to become more engaged in education programs and find the 
programs more valuable if the services are directly related to their 

SfJf ';■ " *. u n ' more attention needs t0 be Paid to efforts to link 
education to subsequent employment." (Martinson) 

I!!! X? U f ? J nte « rat,n fl adu,t basic skills education with job 
specific training, rather than following the typical pattern of 
separate and sequenced components. According to the Mathematica 

at the Center for Employment Training (CET) showed significant 

Z^n't" 3Verag ! m °, mhly earnings ' avera 9 e hour| y aa mings, and 
the percentage employed in year 3 of the 30-month follow-up The 
CET model proviaes open-access, integrated training based on 

™X2* reqUir6d ^ emP ' 0yerS f ° r partiCU,ar j0bs in ««Pa«ons in 
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Takinq these factors into consideration, what innovations in service delivery do you 
know ol Tthlt might support welfare recipients in their transition to self-sufficiency? 
Where are they being implemented? 

2 What do we know about the impact of learning disabilities that can help us 
structure programs more effectively to meet the needs of adults wrth LD? 

3. What recommendations should we make about program quality for welfare-to- 
work programs? 

a. Do we know enough about what works to endorse a particular approach 
to service delivery? 

b Given the linguistic and cultural diversity of the welfare population what 
variables do we need to take into account in defining program qual.ty? 

4 What kind of staff development will assure that welfare caseworkers, education 
Probers job developers and other key staff involved in the welfare-to-work 
transition are best prepared to facilitate the successful transition of welfare 
recipients to work? 

Targeting and Resources 

1 Given limited state and federal budgets how do we make best use of the 
resources available for education and training? 

a. what strategies exist for effectively targeting existing adult literacy and 
basic skills resources from all sources? 

b Does it make sense to target a specific group or groups for service? 

Who are the likely candidates? What are the pluses and minuses of this 
strategy? 

c What are the trade-offs between serving a large number of participants 
in less Intensive services and serving a smaller number in higher-cost, 
intensive programs that are likely to increase participants earning 
potential? 

d What new approaches to service delivery might enable us to expand 
program capacity without ',arge infusions of funding? For instance, how 
can we use technology to expand the traditional classroom to include 
the neighborhood and the community? How might we deliver functional 
competency-based learning into homes, enabling us to overcome costs 
and constraints like child care and transportation? 

2 What resources and partnerships will enable us to address other needs that 
relate to whether welfare recipients can participate in basic skills instruction? 
For instance, how can we meet the need for low-cost quality child care? 
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3. What other resources are available for meeting education and training needs? 

a. What kind of partnerships with employers can assure that learning and 
skills development continue once people find employment? 

b What legislative and other strategies might provide incentives to the 

private sector to support job-specific education and training on the job? 

What are the policy and legislative implications of these recommendations? 

1 . How do the recommendations affect proposals for welfare reform? 

2. What impact do they have in preparing for reauthorization of the Adult 
Education Act? 

3. Are there other legislative or administrative actions that might be affected by 
these proposals? 
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